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THE "GLIDER Gin +s 


lV'ss GERALDINE LOUISE CUTHBERT, First Girl Glider Pilot in America, in the Craft of Her 
Own Construction, With Which She Aims to Establish a New Record. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ABOUT 


SUNSHINE AND GREEN HILLS 


AND A WORLD FAMOUS HOTEL 


IKNTLY, Nature stooped over the sleeping land. She 
J waved a strong brown hand. ‘You shall have beauty,” 


she said, ‘“‘and warm, sunny days--bracing air—still, starry 


She stopped and placed a finger on the earth: ‘‘and 
from your heart shall flow streams of healing waters.” 


nights.” 


So Man found Virginia Hot Springs--and was refreshed. As 


early as 1766, a small hostelry, named The Homestead, was 
erected where the great modern Homestead now stands. 
Among its many celebrated guests, when we were still a British 
colony, were George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 


Alexander Hamilton. 


Iver since, people of distinction have been coming to The 
Homestead— always one of the country’s foremost hotels. The 
efficacy of the “cure” has made Virginia Hot Springs the Carls- 
bad of America. The spring waters are used only as they 
come bubbling from the earth-—before exposure to the atmos- 


phere modifies their efficacy. For those who want them are 


hydro-therapeutic treatments, baths and massage—all under 
the supervision of skilled physicians. [very year hundreds of 
guests return to business and social duties invigorated by the 


mysterious powers of the waters. 


To those who come for pleasure only, The Homestead offers 
A. brisk 
leisurely golf on one of the three 
beautiful Homestead courses 


sports suited to every temperament and strength. 
canter over wooded hills 
strenuous tennis on marvelous 
courts—-swimming in the pool where the fresh spa water gives 
the entire body a*more healthful glow. 


After luncheon and dinner, coffee is served on the lawns or 
glassed-in terraces. In the afternoon, the cheering up of tea 
invites rest and merry gossip. Evenings, The Homestead 


orchestra impels restless feet to the gayety of the Crystal Room. 


So Man 
Springs 


has made Nature’s fairy godchild—Virginia Hot 
into his own special delight—-at The Homestead. A 


well illustrated booklet will be sent you upon request. 


New York booking office: Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


e HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Restdent Mgr. 
Hot Springs’ Virginia 
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A Famous Jumper and Its Master 


NE OF THE Striking Entries in the Brooklyn Horse Show at the Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club was Niora, Shown With Major H. D. Chamberlin, 











Captain of the American Olympic Team. (Pictorial Press. N. } 
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PERSONALITIES IN NEWS OF THE WEEK 


































( Associated 
Press Photo.) 


BETROTHED. 





James Roosevelt, Son of 
Governor Franklin D. 


Roosevelt of New York 














State, With His Fiancée, RADIANT GIRL AND RARE ROSES. 


Mrs. Euretha Manry, of Thomasville, Ga., With a Prize Winning 
Basket of Roses in the Annual Rose Show Held at Thomasville 
and Which Was Attended by Over 20,000 Visitors. 


Miss Betty Cushing of 


Brookline, Mass. 














U. S. Senator Couzens Gives 
Ten Millions to Children 


NE OF THE MOST munifi- 
O cent gifts ever made for 
such a purpose is the recent 
creation of a trust fund of $10,000,- 
C00 by Senator James Couzens of 
( Associated Detroit “to be used to promote the 
Press Photo.) health, welfare, happiness and de- 
GROCER HEIR TO MILLIONS. velopment of the children of Mich- 
James M. L. Hopkins of Waynesville, Ohio, Whose =" yremarey and elsewhere in the 
Share of the Estate of His Great-Uncle, Mark Hopkins world. 


2 . The corporation administering 
of San Francisco, Is Said to Amount to $67,000,000. it, which is heeded by Dr. Huse 


A. Freund, the Senator’s personal 
physician, will be known as the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, and 
a clause in the trust instrument 
stipulates that the principal and 
income must be disbursed in its 
entirety inside of twenty-five years. 

This will mean an annual dis- 
bursement of $700,000. It is also 
provided that where expenditures 
in any fiscal year fall below this mental significance of healthy 
amount the unexpended fund must childhood.” 





































(© Harris & Ewing.} 


SENATOR JAMES COUZENS. 








——r 7 be spent the succeeding year in Former Judge Arthur J. Lacy, 
i addition to the $700,000 pre- one of the trustees of the fund, 

F scribed as the regular annual out- said that while the gift is a “timely 
lay. response to the proclamation of 


No research in the pure sciences President Hoover, “it is under- 
will be attempted nor will any stood that the idea of such a plan 
edifice be erected to serve as a has been in the mind of Mr. 
centre for the many activities. Couzens for some years. He is 

In the trust instrument Senator said first to have evinced interest 
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Couzens puts special emphasis on in some kind of foundation plan 
President Hoover’s proclamation as early as 1919. It was about that 
of March 25, in which the Presi- time that he sold his holdings in 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ARRIVING ON THE BEREN- 















GARIA. (Associated Press Photo.) d H i 
ee , RARE TREASURES OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. ent directed attention to May i the Ford Motor Company for 
Miss Virginia Rice of Boston, Mass., Archbishop Tichon of the Russian Orthodox Church as Child Health Day, and charac- around $30,000,000. Almost im- 
Junior Tennis Champion of New in Berlin With Some of the Church Possessions, Includ- terized it as an excellent oppor- mediately he talked over with close 
York and Massachusetts. ing an Alleged Piece of the Holy Cross, a Hand of tunity to “bring about a nation- friends his desire to create some 


John the Baptist and a Painting by Luke the Evangelist. wide understanding of the funda- sort of fund for children. 


An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company, Times S y fork. Sul ipti 
’ ? s , Square, New York. Subscription rate ; in 
the United States, Canada, Central and South American countries. All other countries $5.50. Copyright 1929 by The New York Times Company of ate $4.00 a year 


Entered as second-class matter Marc t the 
Postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, and with the Postoffice Department of Canada as second-class matter. seatiaiaantaatstic 
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High Lights of Current Happenings 

















WITH THE 
FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


President 
Hoover on the 
White House 
Lawn With 
Members of the 
American 
Society of 
Newspaper 
Editors Who 
Called to Pay 
Their Respects. 
( Associated Press 
Photo.) 














ABOVE— 
(Times Wide World Photos.) IN THE OLD 
AT LEFT— DOMINION. 
PAUL REVERE RIDES Confederate Vet- 
ee ., P: cana AGAIN. erans as They Ap- 
ee 6 aoe 7 . “g| Sergeant George F. Cobb, peared in the 
é - Impersonating the Famous 
, ~ ra J x Horseman of the Revolution, Parade of the 
DOWN THE TRAIL OF THE PINK PETALS. ° , ee we Is Met by Captain Ezra 


Sixth Ann Ap e 
, > ‘ - Breed in Front of the Minute Pl bys a 
Princesses of the ixt ual Shenandoah Apple : - ; : ‘. : ; ‘ ; og \ 


chester, Va. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 











(Times Wide World Photos.) Grand Feature 


Commemorating the Battle 


Blossom Festival Passing Amid Thronged Streets. of Lexington. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
BRAWNY SONS OF COLUMBIA. 


Varsity Crew in a Spirited Tryout on the Harlem River in Preparation for Coming Regattas. 
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New York’s Great “Water Wagon” 






































(Manhattan and the Bronx). From Its Great System of Reservoirs the Two Boroughs Draw Each Day Through Pipes, Drains, Culverts, Fire Hyd 
’ ’ s, Fire Hydrants, 


HIS DRAWING by William J. Romaine of the New York Times Art Staff Indicates the Gargantuan Thirst of the Two Boroughs of the City of N Veeck 
ity 0 ew Yor 
Faucets, &c., 350,000,000 Gallons, or Enough to Easily Float Seven Ocean Liners as Large as the Leviathan. The Insert Shows a Secti f the C 

. . ion of the Croton 


Reservoir. 
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ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 






























(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
WHERE THE 
RIVER 
SHANNON 
FLOWS. 
Three Giant Press 
Tubes with the 
Dam and the 
Powerhouse of the 
Biggest Hydro- 
Power Works in 














(Times Wide World 
hotos.) 


the World th AT LEFT ABOVE— 

e¢ World on the j = 

When Completed, RODE ON THE COMMUNICATION. 
36,800 Horse- TRAIN. Workmen Putting the Fin- 
Power Can Be Wreck of the Bucharest ishing Touches to the First 


Produced and 
Electricity Equiva- 
lent to 70,000,000 

Kilowatt Hours 
Delivered. 


Express, Which Was Kiosk Postoffice in London, 


Pg gear at Which the Public Can 


of Twenty Killed and Telephone, as Well as Buy 
Sixty-five Injured. Stamps and Post Letters. 




















Ys. if i 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
TAKING A NOSE DIVE. 

Lord Burghley, the Olympic Hurdler, Comes Down at the Last 
Fence cf the Grenadier Guards’ Cup Race at Hawedorn Hill, England. 





WHEN THE DOGS OF WAR BARK. 
The Sixteen-Inch Guns of the British Warship Rodney Firing a Broadside During the Manoeuvres 
of the Fleet Off Gibraltar. 
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(U. 8. Army Air Corps.) 
HIS WRIGHT GLIDER Was the Means by Which Wilbur and Orville 
Wright Gathered and Checked Data in Their Daring Project to Take to the 

Air in 1900. 

































Curtiss 
Robin. 











HIS MOTORLESS PLANE Followed the Glider, Which Was Flown as a Kite 
in 1900. The Wright Brothers Used This in 1902. 








Fairchild. 
































Sikorsky 
Amphibian. 


being used ewery day in 


fy. OF THE GREAT NUMBER of airplanes which are 


America the types shown above have been selected only to show the great advances 





which have been made in construction, safety and design. 





AN’S FIRST FLIGHT. On Dec. 17, 1903—Less Than Twenty-six Years Ago 


—the Airplane of the Wright Brothers Made Its First Flight at Kitty Hawk, 
It Rose Only a Few Feet From the Ground. 


N. C. 





Be sure to read MID-WEEK PICTORIAL next week for a comprehensive story on 


“Aviation in America,” by Morris Markey. 
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ORD IS AT IT: (Below) a 


Henry Ford and His Son Edsel 
Have Plunged Into Aviation With Something of the 
Enthusiasm Which They Gave to the Production of Automobiles. 
This Shows a Section of the Hangar of the Ford Airport at Detroit, 
Mich., at Night. Above Is Shown a Number of Girls Employed in 
the More Delicate Work of Airplane Building. This Pho- 
tograph Was Taken in the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Plant of the Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation. 
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UXURY UPON LUXURY Is Being Installed in Airplanes. In This Tri- 
Motored All-Metal Ford Transport the Interior Has Been Designed to Give 


Passengers Restful Color Tones and the Walls Are Insulated Against Noises 
From the Propellers. 
































VIATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES has progressed from’ an 
experiment to a great business. 

A few years ago airplanes were turned 
out by devoted pioneer manufacturers 
who managed to put together enough 
machines to satisfy the infrequent de- 
mands of professional aviators, most of 
them who had learned “the feel of the 
air’ during the World War. 

At that time the United States was far 
behind the rest of the world in aviation. 
Landing fields were few and far between. 
Spare parts could be secured and repairs 
made only at a few points, widely scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

Today aviation hangars and landing 
fields are almost as plentiful as garages 
were in the days when the automobile 
was struggling to emerge from a toy to 
a necessity. 

Airplane factories today are operated 
by great corporations. Some of the fac- 


. tories have to work at night to supply the 


demand which has followed the great 
public interest in aviation which came 
into being with Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s memorable flight. 

All sorts of safety devices are being 
experimented with. Luxury after luxury 
is being installed in airplanes. Further 
developments in safety, in distance flights 
and in speed are just in the offing. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL on this page 
publishes the first set of photographs in 
connection with a series based on this 
remarkable growth of aviation and air- 


EACHING MASS PRODUCTION Methods Surely and Not So Slowly. Aviation 
Is Coming Into Its Own as a Means of Conventional Transportation. 
a Scene in the Fokker Factory at Wheeling, W. Va. 


This Is 


mindedness. Other photographs will be 
published next week.. The series is de- 
signed to give an adequate pictorial 
record of aviation in this country. 
In mext week’s issue, too, 
Markey, one of the well-known younger 
writers of the day, will start a series of 
articles on the growth of aviation in this 


Morris 


country. 


So that readers of MID-WEEK PIC- 
TORIAL who have scrapbooks or who 
keep this publication as a record of world 
events may have a file of them, arrange- 
ments has been made to publish each 
week a full-page reproduction of a paint- 
ing showing historic flights of aviation. 

These paintings were made by Frank 
Lemon for the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. 


They will appear in the following order: 
The first Wright flight at Kitty Hawk, the 
crossing of the Channel by Bleriot, the 
Read flight to the Azores, the Lindbergh 
flight to Paris, the Macready-Kelly trans- 
continental flight, the Kingsford-Smith 
flight to Australia and Commander Byrd 
at the Antarctic. 

These page reproductions will form a 
collection which can be framed or clipped 
and filed for reference. 


With the present world-wide develop- 
ment of aviation these pictures are of in- 
trinsic interest and importance and will 
possess great historical significance as 
illustrating some of the most striking 
events of the Air Age. 
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THRILLING SPORTS CONTESTS 









































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
WATER GREYHOUNDS. 
Start of the Motorboat Race From Albany to New York, Which Was Won by Jake 


Dunnell of Boston in the Record Time of 3 Hours, 36 Minutes and 41 Seconds. 
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(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
NEW YORK RACING SEASON OPENS 
Ragweed Taking the First Jump in the Third Race in Gallant 

Style at the United Hunts Meet, Rye, N. Y. 











ph. 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A RACE WORTH WATCHING 
Throng at Albany, N. Y., Viewing the Start of the Motorboat Race to New York City 
Participated in by the Greatest Collection of Contestants Ever Seen in the State Capital. 
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(Associated Press Photo.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
Above— At Right— 
TAKING THE HURDLES ON PONIES AND MALLETS 


Stirring Action During the 
Polo Game Between the Fours 


Navy and Boston College Boys 

Battling for First Place in the 

120-Yard High Hurdle Event at 

the Navy’s First Outdoor Meet 

at Annapolis. Frazer of the Chester, Pa, Won by the 
Navy (Left) Won the Race. Former, 8-7. 


of Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania Military College at 
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Historic Waldorf Closes Its Doors 


Astoria after thirty-six years of distinction as one 
of the nation’s most famous hostelries is going 
to make a difference in the lives of a good many peo- 
ple. For the Waldorf has been an institution with an 


T's closing of the doors of the Hotel Waldorf- 


By Wilton Chalmers 


accurate than either of the others. He has been in 
charge of the restaurants, the banquet service and the 
floor service; and he probably has as large a personal 
acquaintance as any man in America. 

Thirty-six years of service stand to his credit. He 


department (thirty-five years); Adolph Pariser, cap- 
tain in the banquet service, and O. Bolana, assistant 
engineer (thirty-three years); and the tremendous 
Henry Herkson, who has waited at innumerable ban- 
quets, wearing a silver chain and making announce- 

ments in an unforgettable manner, and who 





individuality all its own; it has been a hotel 





with a soul. And it has long possessed a 
clientele which has clung to it through all 
the vicissitudes of endless change which 
form the normal course of events in ever- 
restless New York. 

Other and mightier caravansaries have 
sprung up since the Waldorf-Astoria made 
its first bow to New York, the United 
States and the world, but it has never lost 
its charm for the faithful patrons who have 
continued to stop there while in New York 
without the faintest thought of ever putting 
up anywhere else. For them New York and 
the Waldorf were well-nigh synonymous. 
And the old hotel has never lost its close 
touch with those who sit in the seats of the 
mighty. Its peculiar atmosphere—which 
might be described as aristocratic if that 
word did not suggest a certain haughti- 
ness which was never felt—was preserved 
to the last. 

There is to be a new Waldorf in about 
two years’ time—a great forty-story struc- 
ture between Park and Lexington Avenues 
and Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets. But 
the passing of the old building on Fifth 
Avenue is carrying with it an irreplaceable 
store of memories of one of the most sig- 
nificant epochs in American history; and 
the announcement of its approaching demo- 
lition brought a genuine pang to many 
hearts. 

The people from all over the country 
who came to the Waldorf year after year 
grew familiar with certain faces among 
the employes—the faces of veterans whose 
working lives have been devoted to the 
service of the hotel and its patrons. 
In some cases genuine friendship were 
formed. These old-timers formed a corps 
of retainers which it would be hard to 














duplicate in this Western World where 


started thirty-three ‘years ago as a bus-boy. 

Among the more time-honored masculine 
guests of the Waldorf who does not re- 
member “Dan the Bar Boy?” He is still 
there, but of course a bartender no longer. 
His name is Joseph Taylor, and he is still 
connected with the beverage department of 
these non-intoxicating days. He and Joseph 
Smith, the head detective, have been in the 
service thirty-two years. Fred Tasker, head 
valet, commenced thirty years ago. Barney 
Garland, elevator attendant, has carried six 
Presidents of the United States from floor 
to floor, as well as thousands of less illus- 
trious celebrities, during twenty-seven years 
with the hotel. 

All these, and dozens of other faithful 
workers, are interesting people to talk to. 
Their memories go back a long way over 
interesting times which brought them into 
contact with people of importance. Many 
of them will resume their duties when the 
new Waldorf-Astoria is launched two years 
hence. In the meantime most of them face 
the necessity of securing employment else- 
where during the interim. One thing is 
certain: They know their respective phases 
of the hotel business very thoroughly, not 
least the human side. They are the sharers 
and the bearers of a tradition which is al- 
together lacking in most of our modern, 
impersonal places of public accommodation, 
however glittering and luxurious. these 
newer enterprises may be. 

It is pleasant to know that they will be 
given preference in employment when the 
Waldorf is reborn, and also that the entire 
gross receipts on the closing day of the 
present structure, May 1, will be devoted 
to a fund for their benefit. 

On May 2 was to begin the sale of the 
contents of the hotel at public auction. It was 
expected that this sale would continue for 











sentiment is apt to play so small a part 
in business and ties are so easily severed. 

A few of them are shown on this page, 
and they will be recognized by many of 
the Waldorf’s old acquaintances. First in fame and 
in length of service, of course, is Oscar Tschirky, 
known far and wide as the one and only “Oscar of 
the Waldorf.” Contrary to popular impression, Oscar 
is not a chef. Long ago he spent two months in the 
kitchens of the old Hoffman House, and once upon 
a time he compiled a cookbook; but he has never 
been employed in a culinary capacity by the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Neither is current mythology anywhere near 
‘he truth in ascribing to him the title of “maitre 
d’hotel.” He has been 
called the “host,” and 
though he does not care 
for the title it is more 





The Hotel 


SOON TO BE NO MORE. 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, One of the Most Historic of 


American Hostelries. 


joined the late George C. Boldt in 1893, before the 
opening of the original Waldorf, to which the Astoria 
was added later. Next to him on the seniority list 
come Mrs. Bertha Smith of the telegraph desk, who 
went to work on the very first day of the hotel’s his- 
tory and has been there ever since, and Joseph Ham- 
burger, assistant head waiter in the banquet depart- 
ment, who also was on hand at the beginning. 


Patrick Sheridan, head houseman, is another “per- 
fect thirty-six,” so to speak, and his brother John, 
head oysterman, has been a Waldorf employe for 
thirty-one years. Other standbys of the institution 


at least twenty days. It was to be preceded 
by a private sale which has awakened much 
interest among old friends of the Waldorf. 
Letters, telegrams and requests by telephone 
and word of mouth have come in from persons de- 
siring to purchase mementoes of the hotel. One lady 
wrote that she wanted “the little mirror and tiny vase 
which hung over my dressing-table during so many 
happy days.” And various unblushing pleas have been 
made for the old mahogany bar, or at least for the 
brass rail that was attached to it. 

The bar, however, has been gone since the early 
days of prohibition, and nobody knows just where it 
is now. Part of it, some say, went to a speakeasy 
far downtown in Hester Street, but its subsequent 





history is unknown. Per- 
haps it is still in Hester 
Street, a mute and unap- 
preciated survivor of old 




















KNIGHT OF THE 
BANQUET. 
Henry Herkson, a Fa- 














mous Waiter of the Wal- 





dorf, Who Began His 

Career at the Hotel Thir- 

ty-three Years Ago as a 
Bus-boy. 

(Photos Times Wide World. 


JOSEPH HAMBURGER, 
a Veteran of Thirty-six 
Years’ Service. 


include Miss Lizzie Barry, a waitress in the steward’s 
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“OSCAR OF THE WALDORF.” 
Oscar Tschirky at His Desk. 


times and manners. 


om 

















MRS. BERTHA 
SMITH 
People Who Have Sent 
Telegrams From the Wal- 
dorf at Any Time During 
A WALDORF the Past Thirty-six Years 
VETERAN. May Remember Mrs. 
Patrick Sheridan, Head Smith, Who Has Been 
Houseman. There Since the First 
Dav. 
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FIVE DECADES OF GOWNS AND DRESSES 


























The Evening Gown of Today. 
SWEEPING AND INDIVIDUAL 


note is contained in the evening 
dress of “Miss 1929.” This photograph, 
of course, is not from the Goelet col- 





lection but is a creation from Altman’s. 
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AT LEFT— 


Dinner Gown of 
1886. 


URING THIS PE- 

RIOD the hoop skirt 
motif seemed to take on a 
keener pitch. The two- 
tone effect is reminiscent 
of some of the court 
dresses of France. 


Evening Gown of 1876. 
HIS EVENING GOWN shows something of the influence left 
by the hoop skirt of comparatively ancient memory. 


AT RIGHT— 
Evening Gown of 
1914. 


URIOUSLY ENOUGH 

in the period imme- 

diately before the start of 

the World War there ap- 

peared to be a marked 

tendency to restraint and 
severity. 

















Evening Gown of 1890. 


N THE VERY beginning of the 
Nineties the shoulder ornaments and 
flowery draped effects gave tone and 


charm to the creation. 
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THE “DRESS DIARY” OF MRS. GOELET 


RS. OGDEN GOELET, for many years one of the 
leaders of New York society, died this year. 
When her estate was appraised it was found she had 
kept a veritable “dress diary.” 







































































that she had ever worn were found among her belongings, 
and these ensembles numbered some 300 in all. 





Nearly every hat, every pair of shoes and every dress 
The dresses and other articles were turned over to 
THE NEW YORK TIMES sstudio. 


Some three weeks were required to photograph the 
material. In order to obtain authentic information, a num- 
ber of dress-making authorities were consulted. 

The reproductions on this page are types of the collec- 
tion which has been disposed of in bulk by representatives 
of Mrs. Goelet’s estate to a New York dealer. This is 
their first publication. In order to show the contrast in 
style one photograph of a present-day style has been 
added to each page. 





Mrs. Goelet was formerly Mary Reta Wilson. Her 
children are Robert Goelet of New York and the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, the former May Goelet. Mrs. Goelet’s only 
surviving sister is Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 





It is probable that the collection of Mrs. Goelet, em- 
bracing as it does something more than five decades, is 
one of the most remarkable in the world. 




















For Street Wear—1890. 


HEN THIS FASHIONABLY gowned 
ycung woman walked through the 
streets the trail of the dress furnished a 
problem. Fortunately, few of those who 
could afford to keep with the style had 
to walk. 


The Girl of 1905. 


HEN THE YOUNG WOMAN of 

1905 walked abroad in all the glory 

of one of the fashionable creations of 

that day it took real yard-sticks to mea- 

sure the material which went into her 
‘elaborate costume. 
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“Miss 1929.” 


ER DRESS and her hair are a bit short, but the 
young woman of the present day seems to have 
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' a snappiness and a charm all her own. 
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; f ; w\e| 47 LEFT— AT RIGHT— 
Sai. A ‘| Street Dress of 1886. Street Dress of 1888. 
if HEN THE YOUNG HERE SEEMED TO 
i MISS or matron of BE something of the 
this period appeared upon Maud Muller motif about 
the streets there could be the street dress which was 
no doubt as to the labor in vogue at this time. Its 
and care put upon her lines were peculiarly its 






costume. own. 
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Foch and 


By J. W. Duffield 


UBLIC INTEREST HAS been stirred to a marked 
P degree by recent revelations of the clash of opin- 
ion that took place during the World War between 
Georges Clemenceau, at that time Premier of France, 
and Marshal Foch, generalissimo of the allied armies, 
regarding the proper employment of American troops 
in that cataclysmic struggle. 

The subject has been brought to the front by a book 
called ‘“‘The Memorial to Foch,’”’ by Raymond Recouly, 
who was for some time secretary to the Marshal during 
the war. Publica- 
tion of the work 
has already be- 
gun in serial 
form in L’Illus- 
tration. Much of 
the material is in 
the form of in- 
terviews with the 
Marshal, for the 
accuracy of 
which the author 
vouches. 

Marshal Foch 
is quoted as say- 
ing that Premier 
Clemenceau con- 
sidered that Gen- 
eral Pershing’s 
efforts to build 
up an autonomous 
army, acting by 
itself within the 
ranks of the Al- 
lies, was prevent- 
ing the Ameri- 
cans from giving 
the aid to the 
allied cause that they otherwise could have given. 

Clemenceau thought that General Pershing was too 
stubborn and headstrong and reproached the Marshal 
for being too patient and easy with the American com- 
mander. He further stated that in his opinion the time 
had come to go over General Pershing’s head and appeal 
directly to President Wilson to intervene. 

It was on Oct. 21 when the American Army had dis- 
tinguished itself at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne, in which latter zone they were doing the hard- 
est part of the fighting, that Clemenceau, according to 
the narrative of Recouly, sent to Marshal Foch a letter 
insisting that if his patient methods with the American 
commander should not have the desired results, he him- 
self would immediately take the matter up with the 
President of the United States. 

















GENERAL 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces During the 


W orld War. 


‘THE Marshal is said to have replied to this that to 
follow the Premier’s ideas would have been to tilt 
like Don Quixote against windmills. 

“Tt was not at all certain that President Wilson would 
have acceded without difficulty to my demand and thus 
have sacrificed Pershing,’’ Foch is quoted as saying. 
“If after that incident—with which he would naturally 
have ben acquainted—General Pershing had been 
kept at nis post, he would without doubt have been 
more stubborn than ever. 

“Even supposing he had been replaced, his successor 
would have needed time to get in touch with every- 
thing. We would have gained nothing by the change 
and it is quite possible that we would have lost some- 
thing. That was my opinion. 

“I was convinced that my method of commanding, 
based upon persuasion much more than on severity, was 
a good one, the only good one, and I remained resolved 
to carry it out to the end.” 

In his written reply to the Premier, Foch gave a 
detailed picture of the distribution of the American 
forces. Of thirty divisions then fit for combat, ten were 
divided among the allied forces and the other twenty 
formed an autonomous army under General Pershing’s 
orders. The Marshal wrote Clemenceau that he intended 
to change the proportion of these two categories accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

“Besides, one cannot deny the effort furnished by the 
American Army,” he concluded his letter. After having 
attacked at St. Mihiel on Sept. 12, it attacked on Sept. 
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26 in the Argonne, losing in battle between Sept. 26 and 
Oct. 20, 54,158 men for slight gains on what indeed was 
a marrow front but over particularly difficult ground 
and in face of serious resistance by the enemy 

Further remarks by Marshal Foch on the same subject 
were as follows: 

“The American Army was a young and a new one, 
We had to take it as it was. Moreover, it had already 
rendered great services and it was going to render much 
greater ones. 

“Thanks to my method, which I had firmly resolved 
not to part from, I obtained from Pershing and from 
all those under his orders a confidence, good-will and 
enthusiasm which constantly grew. They came to follow 
my directions entirely and do exactly what I wanted. 

“Now that the war is finished, I have remained as a 
personal friend of Pershing and of each and every one 
of the American Generals with whom I came in contact.” 


CLEMENCEAU, in his eighty-eighth year, but 
still as vigorous mentally as he ever was, is get- 
ting ready his reply. He has been moved to begin at 
once a book of reminiscences which he promises to have 
ready for publication in October. 

“I do not want to talk at the graveside of the great 
man who has just died,”’ the aged ex-Premier said, “‘but 
I am going to give this fine Summer to work. I have 
already begun.” 

In the meantime he has this to say regarding the 
essence of the controversy: 

“General Pershing and I had the same aim,” he says, 
“which was to employ the American Army to the best 
advantage. Every time I met him I pressed upon him 
the urgent need of getting more American troops into 
action. 

“He, as military commander, refused to do so until 
he was ready. We always had this discussion and we 
had in this respect different views. But we never quar- 
reled and we were and are friends. 

“When I went to America the last time he accom- 
panied me to the Metropolitan Opera House. Later, 
when I went to Chicago he was in Indianapolis, but 
joined me and General Dawes, and we three went to 
Chicago together. 

“Marshal Foch, as commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces,’ he is further quoted as saying, ‘“‘naturally wished 
not to have difficulties with the chiefs of the different 
armies under his command. As for me, I saw but one 
goal—final victory. I am naturally of a decisive tem- 
perament and I was anxious to do all possible to win. 

“General Pershing, after having had some of his 
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MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH, 


Generalissimo of the Allied Armies. 
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divisions trained in France, would naturally have wished 
to construct an entirely American army. It was natural 
also that he should have wished to wait until he was 
fully ready to launch his men in battle to gain an entirely 
American victory under .the American flag. He had the 
support of President Wilson in that desire. We had 
already known a similar difficulty when the British sent 
us their first troops. 

“I, on the contrary, wished, when the American sol- 
diers had landed in France and had been trained, that 
they should be 





sent into battle 
surrounded by 
French troops, 
already hardened 
by many months 
at the front. I 
felt it was neces- 
sary to act as 
readily as  pos- 
sible. 

“T asked Foch 
with insistence 
to use the utmost 
energy possible 
with Pershing so 
that he might put 
at our disposal as 
soon as possible 
the greatest num- 
ber possible of 
American sol- 
diers. In the end, 
Pershing under- 
stood the situa- 
tion and accepted 
it with good 
grace, thus con- 
tributing to the final victory of the Allies a great part 
in behalf of America.”’ 














GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 


War-Time Premier of France. 


1* Washington, army officers who were attached to 
General Pershing’s staff recalled his vigorous and 
successful championship of the policy of creating an 
independent American army under command of Ameri- 
can officers and having its own staff system. These 
officers expressed complete confidence, however, that 
at no time had either President Wilson or his Secre- 
tary of War, Newton D. Baker, been in a frame of 
mind to have accepted a foreign suggestion—that 
Pershing be relieved—even if one had been received. 

Mr. Baker, when interviewed, stated that whatever 
conversation there might have been between M. Cle- 
menceau and Marshal Foch regarding General Pershing 
did not reach his department. 

It is possible that the letter which Clemenceau sent 
to Marshal Foch on Oct. 21, 1918, and the Marshal’s 
reply thereto might have had a touch of acerbity due to 
a letter which had been written by the Marshal to the 
Premier five days earlier. In that letter the Marshal 
asked what the policy of the government would be in 
regard to the Rhineland. What, he asked, would be the 
status of the frontier zone? Would it be an independent 
or a neutral State? His reasons for asking were, it was 
added, that it was important he should know the gov- 
ernment’s opinion before any armistice negotiations 
‘should begin. 

M. Clemenceau replied to this letter by a brief order 
to the Marshal to mind his own business. 

“Your business is war,” he wrote, “but whatever 
affects peace, the establishment of the Rhineland. &c., 
is our concern and ours only. We will not tolerate for 
a minute that you mix in.” 


HIS was blunt enough in all conscience. After that 
episode, the feeling of irritation between the two 
mem whose cooperation up to that time had done so 
much to win the war, seems to have grown steadily 
worse, and Marshal Foch’s complaint that the politicians 
did not develop rightly the situation that he had created 
by the armistice fills several long chapters of M. 
Recouly’s book. 
Clemenceau was a statesman; Foch a soldier. Each 
naturally viewed things from a different angle. 
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HE MAGNIFICENT FISHER BUILDING in Detroit, for Designing Which Albert Kahn Was Awarded the 1929 Silver Medal by 
the Architectural League of New York at the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition in the Grand Central Palace. 
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(Times World Photos.) 


A NOTABLE PLEA FOR LAW ! 
OBSERVANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT. 
President Hoover Making His 





Address at the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Associated Press 
in the Waldorf, New York City. 
Left to Right Are Kent Cooper, 


Adolph SS. Ochs, President 
Hoover, Alfred Noyes, John W. 
Davis, Clark Howell and Roy 


Howard. 





(Times Wide World Photos.) 

AT RIGHT— 

MACHINE GUN KILLER OF 

SEVEN. 

Murderous Weapon That Won 

Such a Sinister Celebrity in the 

Garage Gang Killing at Chicago 

Being Examined by Major Cal- 

vin Goddard (Left) and Cor- 
oner Herman Bundesen. 











f Associated Press Photo.) 


; on eee “FATHER OF WATERS” ON THE RAMPAGE. 
The Main Mississippi River Levee at Knowlton, Ark., Caved In From the High Water That Has Been Banked Against 
the Dike for Weeks. It Is at This Point That Twenty-seven Perished in the Flood of Two Years Ago. 



























NE OF THE MOST STIRRING EVENTS in aerial nav 

O ination Balloon Race. Unless bad weather of same o 

loons entering the race will soar into the aif mer Pi 

Above is shown one of the scenes at a balloon race last. 
entrants in this year’s event, who are as follows: 

1. Second Lieutenant Edgar M. Fogelsonger, U.S. A., of 

of Connecticut; 3. First Lieutenant Robert S. Heald of Haw 


Lawson of Michigan; 5. Captain William J. Flood, Veteran . 
of Pennsylvania. 
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\9F THE WEEK AS 
NEWS CAMERAS 




































(Associated Press Photo.) 
SOME WINSOME PAGES. 
Members of the Junior League 
of American Penwomen at the 
Breakfast of the Elder Organi- 
zation in Washington. Left to 
Right Are the Misses Suzanne 


Mullet, Eleanor Chambers, 





Dorothy Dunlap, Mrs. Clarence 
Burger, the Misses Dorothy 
Nicholson, Bernice Green, Car- 
mel Hoyt, Dorothy Shaffer and 
Elizabeth Hohoff. 


AT LEFT— 
(Associated Press Photo.) 
AVIATRIX BREAKS THE 
RECORD. 


Elinor Smith in Her Mother’s 
Arms at Roosevelt Field, N. Y., 
After Having Established a 
New Mark of 26 Hours and 23 
Minutes in a Solo Endurance 
Flight for Women. 
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S in aerial navigation starts on May 4 in the National Elim- 
her or one other cause brings about postponement the bal- 
he air 9 er Pittsburgh Stadium, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

loon race last year. Below are the photographs of some of the 








° a : i rr Wide World Photos.) 
r, U.S. A., of New York City; 2. Captain Edmund W. Hill CELEBRATED NEW YORK ORGANIZATION. 
Heald of Hawardon, Iowa; 4. First Lieutenant Lawrence A. The Old Guard Entering All Angels Church for the Hundred and Third Annual Memorial Service. 


iood, Veteran Army Flier; 6. Second Lieutenant Uzal G. Ent 
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THE REALM OF ART 
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Paintings and Wood Carvings Exhibited in New York. 






































(H. Shobbrook Collins.) 


BRUGES, 

BY VICTOR 
CHARRETON, 
Exhibited at the 

Dudensing Galleries. 


(Courtesy Art Centre.) 


AT RIGHT— 
CALLA: 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDY 


by Imogen Cunningham, 
Mills College, Cal. Shown 
in the Third International 
Salon of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America. 


ARTIST AND 
PORTRAIT. 
The Subject Is Mrs. 
Samuel Preston 
Davis, National 
President of the 
Daughters of 1812, 
and the Painter Is 
Mrs. Jenny Delony 


Rice-Meyrowitz. 
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(Times Wide World.) 


ONE OF OUR YOUNGEST SCULPTORS. 
Miss Peggy Reid Is Still in High School at Jamaica, L. I.; but the Three Wood 
Carvings Shown in the Picture Were Accepted for Exhibition at the Architectural 
and Allied Arts Exposition. 


weeks in which the Architectural 

and Allied Arts Exposition was on 
display at the Grand Central Palace. A 
geod many people having no official 
connection whatever with the exposition 
visited it once, twice, thrice and even 
oftener, and still felt when it closed that 
a few more days should have been al- 
lowed them in which to reap the full 
harvest of information, instruction and 
esthetic pleasure which the great show 
provided. 


\* TOO SHORT were the two 


For great it was, in the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of its survey and in 
the richness of the material on view. In 
these respects it seems generally agreed 
to have been the most satisfactory of the 
series held annually by the Architectural 
League in recent years. 


The youngest exhibitor is shown on 
this page—Miss Peggy Reid, a 16-year- 
old high school girl of Jamaica, L. I. 
And with her in the picture are her three 
wood carvings which were accepted by 
the Architectural League for exhibition 
—a monkey, a dog and a human figure 
bearing the title of Cleopatra’s Maid, 


who seems to be going through an 
Egyptian variety of the daily dozen. 
Miss Reid’s work is promising, espe- 
cially in view of her scanty years. Doubt- 
less we shall see and hear much more 
of it as time goes by and her talent ar- 
rives at full fruition. 


Another picture’ here presented, 
“Bruges,” by Victor Charreton, is on 
view at the Dudensing Galleries; and 
in it the artist has caught something of 
the essential spirit of the old Belgian 
city, which is one of the dreamiest and 
loveliest towns in Europe. M. Charreton 
has a delicate—really an exquisite—sense 
of color which is lost in reproduction, 
and also a sense of atmosphere, the 
intangible and ultimately indefinable 
quality which characterizes’ certain 
scenes. Many of us are capable of 
feeling and responding to the presence 
of this quality, but only a genuine artist 
can, as it were, grasp and reproduce it. 
The brush of M. Charreton is not an 
infallible instrument; in some of his 
paintings it fails to maintain the co- 
ordination of inspiration and execution; 
but in “Bruges” it was touched by the 
true magic. 









































(Courtesy Knoedler & Co.) 


TUSCANY LANDSCAPE, BY EDWARD BRUCE. 


One of the “One Hundred Im 
the Architectural and Al 


portant Paintings by Living American Artists” at 
lied Arts Exposition, Grand Central Palace. 
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‘3 HERE WERE GIANTS 
in the earth in those days,” 
says the Book of Genesis. 

And there may be again, says 
a modern American scientist. 

The possibility of developing 
in the future a race of giants— 
huge in body and mind—was out- 
lined by Dr. Oscar Riddle of the 
Carnegie Institute’s Experimental 
Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y., in a recent address before 
the American Philosophical So- 


DR. OSCAR RIDDLE, 
Prominent Biological Investi- 
gator, Whose Address Before the 
American Philosophical Society 
Proclaimed the Possibility of 

Evolving the Superman. 
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GIANT OF SCIENCE 


Scientists Visions the Supermen of the Future 


ciety in Philadelphia. Artist 
William J. Romaine has sketched 
a fantastic vision of such an evo 
lution of the superman. Years 
ago, in his romance “The Food 
of the Gods,” the imagination of 
H. G. Wells was fired by a simi- 
lar vision, 

Dr. Riddle described experi- 
ments in which salamanders and 
rats, fed with the anterior lobe of 
the pituitary gland, have been in- 
creased to twice their normal 
size. Developmental mechanics, 
he declared, “having served an ap- 
prenticeship in the animal world, 
is now preparing to cope with 
human development” on the basis 
of facts accumulated in the fields 
of endocrinology and _ genetics. 
“Super-medicine” and “super-edu- 
cation” may produce the super- 
man. 

Concerning the pituitary gland, 
which in human beings is “about 
the size of a ripe cherry, attached 
to the base of the brain and 
cradled in the floor of the skull,” 
Sir Arthur Keith, one of the 
greatest authorities on the sub- 
ject, has declared: 

“We are justified in regarding 
the pituitary gland as one of the 
principal pinions in the machinery 
which regulates the growth of the 
human body and is directly con- 
cerned in determining stature, 
cast of features, texture of skin 
and character of hair.” 

If Dr. Riddle’s prophecies are 
fulfilled, ““‘bigger and better peo- 
ple’’ may become a practical motto 
in the wonderful years that are to 
come. 
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A STARTLING POSSIBILITY OF THE FUTURE: A NEW RACE OF GIANTS IN THE EARTH. 


Dr. Oscar Riddle, Eminent Biologist, Foresees the Development of Supermen, 


Huge in Body and in Intellect, and Artist William J. Romaine Expresses His 


Conception of a Conference Between One of These Colossal Beings and His Lilliputian Fellow-Humans. 
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SILENT MAJESTY—AN AMATEUR STUDY 
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Ohio River Vista. 


HOTOGRAPHED FROM a Slope 

That Rises From the Shore, the 
Picture by Harry Lemen of Madison, 
Ind., Here Presented Affords an Im- 
pressive View of the Noble River as It 
Sweeps Around a Great Bend, Beyond 
Which the Shore Line Blends Into the 
Horizon. (Cash Award $10.00.) 








Rules for Amateurs. 


ID-M’EEK PICTORIAL 
M awards a first prize of 
$10.00 each week for the 

best amateur photograph; $5.00 as 








a second prize, and pays $3.00 for 
each additional photograph pub- 
lished. 


Amateur photographers every- 


where are invited to send their 





latest and best photographs (not 


negatives). 


Photographs are judged on the 
basis of interest and_ technical 
quality. All photographs must be 
accompanied by postage if return 
is desired, and should be addressed 
to the Amateur Photographic 
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Editor,~-M1ID-WEEK PIC- | oe ; _ 
TORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 
Snow and Fluff. nie an 6 +s 
VERY CHARMING f Bl Blooded Fel Street, New Y ork, N. | # One of the Wets. 
ING Picture of a ue-Bloode eline wr EYES SCREWED Close and i 
Sent to Us by Frank Reeves of Fort Worth, Texas. No Photographs to be considered Joy at the Oncoming Splash a. yen hl shh , 
Photographer Could Have Asked for a More Nearly Perfect must have been taken by the en- | Pictured by Doris E. Wright of Middlebore oll — 
Pose. trant. Himself for a Drenching. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) (Cash Award $5.00.) 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHER AND CHILD 


MOTHER AND 
CHILD CONTEST 
NOW OPEN TO 
ALL AMATEURS 


ID-WEEK PICTO- 
RIAL now opens its 
Mother and Child 


contest to all amateur photog- 











raphers. Contributions from 
professional photographers will 
still be received but will be 





judged only on their merits. 


Preference in awarding the 





prizes will be given to the in- 
formality and — entertaining 
quality of the photographs. 
The prize awards will remain 
$10.00 for first prize, $5.00 for 
second prize and $3.00 for each 
photograph accepted. 


Permission from the mother 
for publication of the photo- 
graph must be given in writ- 
ing. No copyright photographs 
will be considered. Postage for 
return of pictures not available 
should be enclosed. Photo- 
graphs should be addressed to 
Portrait Editor, MID-W EEK 
PICTORIAL, 229 West 
Forty-third Street, New York. 





M* EDNA N. 
SCHOON.- 
MAKER AND 

DAUGHTER, FERN. 

(First Prize— 


Ten Dollars.) 
Won by Trumbull 





M*™ W.S. HALE 
AND BABY. 
(Second Prize— 


Five Dollars.) 


Won by Shelledy 


Studio, Centralia, 
Studio, Schenec- 


Mo. 
tady, N. Y. 








With Eyes Alert. 


Re”. FOR ROMP or Frolic and Slightly Wistful Because No One Is at Hand to Help Him Release 


His Pent-up Energy Is This Young Puppy Photographed by Fred W. Tronce of Macon, Ga. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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“THE CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE” 

















PROFESSIONAL POVERTY 
IN PRAGUE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pesta (Henry 

Travers and Helen Westley) 


Wrangle Over the Proper Pro- 
cedure in Appealing to the Sym- 
pathies of the Charitable. 
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HELEN 
WESTLEY 
as the Philo- 
sophical Mother 
in “The Camel 
Through _ the 
the Needle’s 
Eye.” 


AT LEFT— 
MIRIAM HOP- 
KINS AND 
ELIOT CABOT 
as Susi and Her 
Devoted and 
Wealthy Alik, in 
the Comedy at 


Martin Beck 





Theatre. 


(Photos Vandamm.) 
































HELEN WESTLEY AND CATHERINE CALHOUN-DOUCET 
(Left to Right), in “The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,’ Produced by the 
Theatre Guild. 
































By Mitchell Rawson 


HE SEARCHING EYE of the 
Theatre Guild, in a fine frenzy 
rolling over the dramatic activities 
of our planet, has selected a comedy from 
Czechoslovakia, of all places, for its lat- 
est production. This comedy is entitled 
“The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,” 
and it comes from the pen of Frantisek 
Langer, a popular playwright of Prague. 
For American purposes it has been Eng- 
lished and “adapted”? by Philip Moeller, 
one of the guiding lights of the Guild. To 
just what lengths the adaptation has pro- 
ceeded the present deponent knoweth 
not; but the finished product is certainly 
“Continental” enough in tone to warrant 
the speculation that Mr. Moeller has laid 
but a light hand upon the original version. 
As usual, the Guild has done its part 
nobly. A _ splendid setting and a first- 
rate cast give the author’s lines the best 
possible send-off; and as the play itself 
is original and amusing, a pleasant two 
hours is provided for those who wend 
their way to the Martin Beck Theatre. 
The biblical title is explained in the 
second act, when Mr. Langer exercises 
poetic license upon the text of Holy Writ, 
It is easier, says one of the characters, 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to marry a 
poor girl for love. The rich man is a 
young man named Alik (Eliot Cabot)— 
a most entertaining person, born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth and so indolent 
that he never speaks except when it is 
absolutely unavoidable. As a general 
rule he communicates his thoughts by 
writing notes. And the poof girl is the 
very pretty and altogether charming 
Miriam Hopkins in the rdle of Susi, 
daughter of two poverty-stricken, grasp- 
ing humbugs who add much to the fun of 
the play. Helen Westley is Mrs. Pesta. 
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who has reduced the art of sponging on 
charitable organizations to the precision 
of a science. Henry Travers is Mr. Pesta, 
who makes his living as a synthetic cripple 
and invalid, 

Alik looks upon Susi and sees that she 
is fair. He takes her out of her sordid 
slum environment and she promptly be- 
comes one of the cleverest and most 
popular women in Prague. The two are 
utterly devoted to each other. Alik’s 
father, however, a stern and convention- 
ally minded man, appears upon the scene 
and endeavors to break up their romance, 
which has been housed in Alik’s luxurious 
apartment. But Susi knows how to deal 
with him. She knows how to deal with 
them all. She promptly leaves the apart- 
ment, of course, but Alik follows her; 
and they proceed to put into practice an 
idea of hers which she has already pre- 
pared for a rainy day. 

This idea is to open a model dairy 
which shall set a new fashion in Prague. 
A charming place it is, as we see it in 
the last act. To drink a glass of milk 
or cream in this immaculate and lively 
environment, under the bright eyes of 
Susi, becomes a fad. And Alik bends 
himself manfully to the work of mak- 
ing his own way in the world. Gradually 
he learns to overcome his repugnance 
to the spoken word; and at last he re- 
jects the final advances of his relentless 
father with a perfect burst of eloquence. 
Furthermore he has passed triumphantly 
through the eye of the needle, for he 
and Susi are to be married for good and 
all. 

In construction and viewpoint this play 
is quite unlike the ordinary run of com- 
edies seen on local stages. The author 
develops his story in his own way—a 
way that would probably fail dismaily 
in most hands but which he carries 
through with an easy felicity 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF NEW YORK STAGE 


























SPECIE Te 


































SATAN’S KINGDOM WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT. ro THE INFERNO COLLAPSES. 
This Scene From “Mima,” the Molnar Play in Which David Belasco Presents Lenore How the Strange Setting of ““Mima” Looks 
Ulric at the Belasco Theatre, Is One of the Most Remarkable Stage Settings Seen After the Human Drama Has Reached Its 
in New York Theatrical History. It Is Built of Steel and Iron, With Practical Climax and the Forces of Evil Have Been 


Defeated. Lenore Ulric Is Standing in 


Pistons, Dynamos and Other Mechanical Devices. the Gentre of the Seenc 




















UESTIONS of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be 

Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Addressed to the Dramatic 

Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

DRAMATIC. 
Ambassador—"“LITTLE ACCIDENT." Hippodrome—FREIBURG PASSION PLAYERS 
American Laboratory—IRISH GUILD PLAYERS Charles Hopkins—“THE PERFECT ALIBI.” 
Ethel Barrymore—‘THE LOVE DUEL.” Hudson—"“MESSIN’ AROUND.” 
Bayes—‘‘SKIDDING.” Klaw—“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.” 
Belasco—"“MIMA,.” Little—“LET US BE GAY.” 
Martin Beck—“THE CAMEL THROUGH THE Longacre—*MYSTERY SQUARE.” (Vandamm.) 
NEEDLE’'S EYE.” Lyceum—“MEET THE PRINCE.” ALBERT CARROLL, 
Rijou— “JONESY.” Morosco—“BIRD IN HAND.” in ‘“‘The Grand Street Follies,”’ at the 
Kiltmore—"“MAN’S ESTATE.” Henry Miller’s—“JOURNEY’S END.” Booth Theatre. 
Cort—"ROCK BOUND.” People’s, Bowery—“UNDER THE GASLIGHT.” 
Maxine Elliott’s—“KEFORE YOU'RE 25.” Playhouse—‘STREET SCENE.” 
Empire—“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” Ply mouth—“HOLIDA Y.” 
Morrest—“CARNIVAL.” Princess—“HE WALKED IN HER SLEEP.” 
lorty-eighth Street—*‘BROTHERS.” Republic—‘*MY GIRL FRIDAY." 
Forty-ninth Street-——‘THE COME-ON MAN Ritz—"“‘COURAGE.” 
Fulton—"*MARRY THE MAN.” Royale—"‘KIBITZER.” 
John Golden—“STRANGE INTERLUDE.” Vanderbilt——‘CONFLICT.” 
Guild-—"“CAPRICE.” Wallack’s—“SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED.” 
MUSICAL. 

Alvin—“SPRING IS HERE.” Imperial—“THE NEW MOON.” 
Booth—"“THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES.’ Liberty—“LADY FINGERS.” 
Broadhurst—"“HOLD EVERYTHING.” Majestic—-“PLEASURE BOUND.” 
mans sie ae ae Music Box—“THE LITTLE SHOW 
Casino—"“MUSIC IN MAY.” . ae 
Chanin’s 46th St.—“FOLLOW THRU.” New Amsterdam—“WHOOPEE! 











Shubert—"‘THE RED ROBE.” 


George M. Cohan—"HELLO, DADDY" 


Eltinge—“BLACKBIRDS OF 1928.” Ziegfeld—"“SHOW BOAT.” (Ira L. Hill.) 
PHOTOPLAYS. RENITA RANDOLPH, 
Astor—"THE BROADWAY MELODY.” Little Carnegie Playhouse—Pictures that are in “‘Rockbound,” at the Cort Theatre. 


“different.” 
Paramount—Feature picture and stage presenta- 


Capitol—Feature picture and stage presentation. 
Central—“HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN.” 
Colony——Feature picture and stage presentation. 
Criterion —‘INNOCENTS OF PARIS. 


tion 
Rialto—"‘CLOSE HARMONY 
Rivoli—“COQUETTE.,” 


Embassy-——“THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN.” Roxy—Feature picture and stage presentation. AT RIGHT— 
Forty-fourth Street—‘‘ALIBL.” Selwyn-—“THE RAINBOW MAN." ALICE BOULDEN, 

iaie mabe STINA.” Strand—Feature picture and stage presentation, . e 

ee iene megs AR alton in “Hold Everything,” at the Broad- 
Glob\—"“SHOW BOAT Warner THE DESERT SONG. 

Sam H. Harris —‘MADAME X Winter Garden—“NOAH’S ARK.” hurst Theatre. 








(New York Times Studios.) 
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Metropolitan Amusement Guide <2 




















The Newest Musical Comedy Smash 







THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


Brilliant Cast Evelyn Robert Gus 
of 150—with Herbert Halliday Shy 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Mts. Wed. & Sat 


The Most Cheerful of the Season's 


SCHWAB 
Music Shows Her Tribune & 





MANDEL’S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
iives. S:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
“JOURNEY’S END” 
By R. Cc. SHERRIFF 






Chanin 46th ST. THEATRE 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 


























in “THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


Katharine Dramatized from Edith Wharton’s Novel 
by MARGARET AYER BARNES 
a distinguished cast, including ROLLO 
r PETERS and ARNOLD KORFF 
~O nN € EMPIRE THEATRE, Bway & 40th St. 


Eves 50, Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:: 











THEATRE, t2nd st., W. of Bway 
NEW AMSTERDAM ig eS 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, 
Managing Directors 
POPULAR PRICK MATS. WED. & SAT 


EDDIE CANTOR 


in ZIRGRPELD’S LAUGHING SENSATION 


“"“WROOPEE’’ 


With ETHEE SHUTPA and All Star Cast. PAUL WHITEMAN & HIS BAND, 
100 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 158 Reserved Seats $1.00, 





EARL CARROLL EARL CARROLL’S Musical Comedy Hit 
eee ee LEON LIONEL 


udienolietan ERROL ATWILL 
|e “FIORETTA” 











Music by GEORG 
BAGBY & G. ROMILLI 
CAST OF 150. 








CROSBY GAIGE presents THE BEST LAUCH IN TOWN 


“ttle Accident 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE, 49th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 
SEATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFF ICE 














GREAT LAUGH ah Semen 


n= SHE GOT WHAT SH WANTED 


NOWat WALLACKS © 9 Oe SSE. 
































THE HOUSE OF TALKIES’ aa z an 
VIARK Hear CORINNE Starting 
Muy 4th 
vx ’ 
STRAND | GRIFFITH fi 
PALKING in | ae ol | 
' 7 ; ¢ "i SINGING | 
ae nb ROADWAY and ; be: oe ‘SA TURDAY’ S sete: G 
\ hA Del IAYS 9 4s 
All a wt _ 39¢ \ll Seats Till 50c CHILDREN : ; Popular 
: 7. First Showing Prices 
I een OVEN daily 10:20 49 M The Famous 1927 Pulitzer Prize Play. 
De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11:30 \ First National Vitaphone Talking Picture 
eK S COLOSSAL! 





DOLORES .,  “NOAR’S 





COSTELLO ARK” 


A WARNER BROS. VITAPHONE TALKING PICTURE 
Ste — EXTRA 6 PLM. SHOW SUN 
WINTER GARDEN : xoth 1 PWICK DAILY, 2:45—8:15 





RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
LEW CANTOR PRESENTS 


say) JANET BEECHER | 3: 
weeke] in “COURAGE” witk s 


WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 























MILES OF S it. SMILES 
LIBERTY 
mea. TADY ‘FINGERS 
i2nd St. W. of B’way 
Evenings at 8:30, 
Matinees with 


Wed. & Sat, 2:30 EDDIE BUZZELL & LOUISE BROWN 








“One of the most delightful comedies IT have ever seen—Milne at his best.’ 
moe PE 6%) 


BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 


A. MILNE’S BRIGHTEST COMEDY 


MEET THE PRINCE, — 


LYCEUM Thea., 




















8th BIG WEEK of THE SMASH HIT! 


O. N F L ICT | vanversit 


“IN THE FRONT RANK OF Mats. Wed & Sat 
THIS SEASON'S PLAYS."—Daily Mirror 























ALEX. A. AARONS & VINTON FREEDLEY’S TWIN MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPHSAAN AAS 


Musical Comedy of 


SPRING IS | HOLDER 
4 3 eee FY VERYTHING! 


ALVIN, 52 St..W. of B'way. Mats. Wed. & Sat » BROADHURST, i4 S81 


———_——THEATRE —— AMET Ti end 
MAN'S ESTATE | : CAMEL yin 4 


e Mart BECK Th., Sit Woof 8 Ay \ 
BILTMORE hea th vy pee & cine MA “ nat & SAT z 





CAPRICE, | STRANGE INTERLIDE 





GUILD "es7#8, oe 30% wre30 am |] som Golden 7s, 8%, 2 of Bway 


& SAT 2.40) sharp Evgs. On 5 


CHRISTINA LANE! 


with 

BY TRISTRAM TUPPER—WILLIAM K. HOWARD PRO. é 
DUCTION—-FOX MOVIETONE SCORE; ALSO OTHER GAIET 
EXCELLENT FOX MOVIBTONE SUBJECTS 














ir ST 45 s" 
|ROYALE ate vente satt Soo, meant AT; 











EDW. G. ROBINSON 














“Y Bway & 46 St 
Daily 2:45-8:45 

































































ID-WEEK PICTORIAL embraces the 
M most informative week-by-week record of 

plays and players of the New York stage. 
Its pictures are unusual. Its gossip of the Rialto 
is authentic and dignified and is in keeping with 
the spirit of the real leaders of the drama. 

In connection with its news of the stage and 
actors and actresses MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
maintains an information bureau for the purpose of 
answering inquiries concerning plays and players. 


This information service embraces not only 
current productions but supplies information con- 
cerning plays or players of the past as well. This 
feature of the information service has attracted 
wide and favorable attention from those who are 
interested. 


All questions on the subject will be answered 
by the Dramatic Editor, MID-WEEK PICTO- 
RIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street. 








~! 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS ON THE SCREEN 



































“GENTLEMEN—AND LADIES—BE SEATED!” 


A Minstrel Number From Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
Forthcoming “Revue of Revues.” Conrad Nagel Is 
Standing in the Centre, Flanked by Charles King (Left) 

and Cliff Edwards (Ukulele Ike). . 


Desert Song,” will be on view at the Warner 
Theatre by the time this page is read. A criticism of 
the production will appear later on. From advance re- 
ports Warner Brothers seem to have expended every 
effort to make a great success of this latest venture. 
The cast includes John Boles and Carlotta King in the 
leading singing rédles, both these players having dis- 
tinguished themselves on the musical stage; and in 
addition there are such old movie favorites as Louise 
Fazenda, Myrna Loy, Johnny Arthur and Edward Mar- 
tindel. And besides the “all-star cast” there is a 
chorus of 200 singers. 

With a good scenario, competently written dialogue 
and judicious directing added to the lovely musical score 
of “The Desert Song,” the screen version should be- 
come one of the ‘hits of the year. But of course it 
is impossible to forecast success or failure. Even now, 
after two years of highly instructive experiment, the 
producers of talkies are constantly making the most 
amazing blunders. We can only wait and see, and hope 
for the best. , 

John Boles, by the way, when arrayed as a sheik of 
the desert, bears an impressive resemblance to the late 
Rudolph Valentino, as one of the pictures on this page 
makes evident. 

One of the busiest young ladies of Hollywood—or 
rather of the adjacent Burbank—is Dorothy Mackaill, 
who holds a high place on First National’s list of attrac- 
tions. Miss Mackaill is now to be seen on Broadway 
with Milton Sills in “His Captive Woman,” and since 
making that picture she has completed her first star- 
ring medium, “Hard to Get,” and is about to start 
work on a Vitaphone version of the play by the late 
William Vaughn Moody, “The Great Divide,” which 
created something of a sensation when it was first 
produced some twenty years ago. There were people 
in those days who went so far as to hail it as “the 
great American drama.” Nobody regards it in just that 
light at present, but it affords admirable dramatic ma- 
terial. 

Another American play of more recent date, “Paris 
Bound,” by Philip Barry, is also to be screened. This 
will be a Pathe production, with Ann Harding featured. 

Radio Pictures—otherwise RKO, and _ formerly 
FBO—announce the signing of Rudy Vallee for the 
screen. This is emphatically Broadway news, for Rudy 
Vallee is the latest band leader and jazz entertainer 
to rise to the heights of popularity along the Great 
White Way. 


i }- FIRST COMPLETE screen light opera, ““The 











































RUDY VALLEE, 
Who Will Be 
Starred in an RKO 
Picture. He Is Now 
Master of Cere- 
monies at the Para- 
mount Theatre, 
New York. 


(Lewis F. Nathan.) 


AT LEFT— 
INA CLAIRE, 





to Be Starred by 
Pathe in a Picture 
Whose Story Is Be- 
ing Written Espe- 
cially for Her. 
(Hal Phyfe.) 










THE SHEIK OF “THE DESERT SONG.” 
John Boles and His Gallant Steed in the New 


Warner Brothers-Vitaphone Production. 
































. THE THREE OF THEM. 
Josephine Dunn, Joan Crawford and Anita Page (Left to Right) in “Our Modern Maidens” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 



























(Times Wide World Phote 
WHERE THE MERMAIDS GATHER. 
Swimmers and Divers at the Aquatic Féte Held in Picturesque El Mirado Pool at Palm Springs, Cal. 


z — 
ies” i 








Ld 








(As8ociated Press Photo.) 
NEW NATIONAL OFFICERS OF THE D. A. R. 
Elected After an Exciting Contest Are Left to Right: Mrs. Flora M. 
Gillentine, Mrs. Harriet Rigdon, Mrs. Margaret Barnett, Mrs. Charles 
H. Bissel, Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart (President General); Mrs. William 
R. Painter, Mrs. William A. Becker, Miss Anne Lang and Mrs. Russell 
W. Magna. 




















Sap 














(Associated Press Photo (Associated Press Photo.) (Associated Press Photo. ) 
oe” ee DANCING NYMPHS AT PLAY. APPROVED BY QUEEN MARY. 
Mrs. Mary Morris, 73, the Oldest Entrant Students of the University of Washington Rehearsing Their Steps Correct Method of Wearing the Feathers 
in tne Olympic Barge Fishing Endurance for Their Part in the Junior Girls’ Vodvil Show. Left to Right, the and Headdress at This Year’s Reception at 

Contest Off Hermosa Beach, Cal., With Misses Keith McCarger, Nancy Struther and Viola Burmeister. the Court of St. James's. 


One of Her Catch. 
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FASHIONS OF NEW YORK AND PARIS 


















By 
Katherine McCormack, 
New York Fashion Editor. 
‘al HE ODD SUIT, afternoon 
frock and CV’ECNLNG aress and 


; 
CUCN the sports ense mob @ areé 


ail coming in for a obtt of atten- 






































































tian, So many women up until 
now have been interested only in a 
Spring coat or ensemble and have 
neglected entirely other fy pes of 
wearing apparel. The new tailored 
suits are especially smart with 
short jackets and bright-colored 
blouses. Sports suits, too, are 
featured in new silk weaves with 
contrasting colors noted in scarfs 
and in trimming. Both afternoon 
and evening dresses have taken on 
feminine lines and are made up 
in soft silks in rich pastel shades. 
Shoes are de signed to match 
each type of costume, with spectal 
attention being give n to colors 
and styling. 
kK. McC. 
) 
; 
| 
| ee oe ue _ se . Fiat a 
) SLEEVELESS. FROCK OF CREPE a ee eee 
. - of white brocaded satin and black fox is 
i in a@ soft tea-re ~* had nas a flattering yoke accentuated by the inserts of embroidered 
oy cream lace. black satin on the sleeves. Drecoll-Beer 
design. 
2 
‘ 
% a 2 


GROULT IS SPONSOR 


for a harlequin evening ensemble in pink and black satin. The coat 


SHIRRING FORMS A SHOULDER 
YOKE 


on this green gold lamé cape from Redfern. 


CHARMING SPORTS ENSEMBLE 
: ; uae ; of robin’s e blue crepe has a tuck-i 
of mink has two deep circular flounces on its skirt. This and the , €dg p as ¢ ( Nn 
French fashions at the left and above at the right were selected by 


nn : : blouse of apricot crepe 
[he flying panels and scarf are trimmed i ee ad 


in mink, Grace Wiley, Paris fashion editor. 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 
























we . 








A Hillside Home. 
ne OF MANY Dwellings in the Golden State Is This 

Charming House Whose Simple Beauty Is Enhanced by the 
Flowers That Extend Along Its Front. Sent by R. Keil, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (Cash Award $10.00.) 








Where the Iris Blooms. 
Fendt cing ie OF These Lovely Flowers Bor- 
ders the Path That Leads Up to the Home 
of the Sender of This Photograph; Mrs. Paul 
Briggs of Kansas City, Mo. (Cash Award $5.00.) 





The G 

“filigree drone aleage FOR MUSING or Reading 
or Reveling in the Beauty of the Flowers 

That Embower It Is This Place of Rest in the 

Garden Pictured by Steve E. Hood of Nash- 

ville, Tenn. (Cash Award $3.00.) 












tase 








Garden Contest 
M ID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S annual garden 


contest has begun. Prize-winning photo 
graphs will be reproduced as material 
comes in from which selections may be made. 
The competition is. not intended to include 
great estates with their staffs of highly paid gar- 
deners. Rather it applies to the gardens that 
adjoin or surround the typical American home. 
The award of prizes will be based not on the 
size of the gardens, but on their beauty, variety 
and design—all the elements that add to their 
attractiveness. 





The prize-winning photographs sent in each 
week will be reproduced the next week in the 
pages of MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, which will 

award a first prize of ten dollars ($10.00) for 
= € Arch. the photograph adjudged the best each week, five 


Splashing Fountain. 
tye wig SPRAY Transformed by the 





Sunshine Into a Myriad of Jewels Keeps BEAUTIFUL VISTA Stretches Beyond dollars ($5.00) for the second best, and three dol- 
Ever Fresh and Green This Garden Spot, Photo- This Entrance, Over Which Roses Climb lars ($3.00) for each additional photograph pub- 
graphed by Ethel Anderson of Brooklyn, N. Y. in a Number That Evidences the Prodigality lished. 

(Cash Award $3.00.) of Nature. Sent by P. Gust, Milwaukee, Wis. 








(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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<= <antenareneetin' 








THE 


PLAZA 





DE 


ESPANA 







AT RIGHT— i 7 vast oly Jim BR. 
THE LL. eee we” Se 

ROYAL UU as lh. FENN bid dy 

, r ba oe : 4! 4) hy 

> - . iti ai 

PAT EON, ai MU NII i 

SEEN 

FROM 

AMERICA 

SQUARE. 

(Photos courtesy 
Ibero-Americairt 
Exposition, 
Seville.) 
toni THIS YEAR is manifesting its adoption of progress, energy, wide- 
awakeness and modernism generally by holding two great expositions at the 
same time. The one in Barcelona has been described already in these pages; the 
great Ibero-American Exposition at Seville is no less worthy of interest and 
patronage on the part of citizens of the United States. 

For in spite of the official title of the Exposition, it is to be by no means 
an exclusively Ibero-American affair, but also a demonstration of friendship 
between Spain and her daughter republics in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
great English-speaking Republic of North America. Our government has ar- 
ranged for a remarkable collection of exhibits illustrating those features of our 
national life and industry which should be of especial interest to Spain and 
Spanish America. 











The TRAVELER 
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Pea ae 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE 


























To Prospective 
Travelers: 


THIRD 
UNIVERSITY 
WORLD CRUISE 
1929-1930 


New Cunard Cruise-Ship “Letitia” 
University Courses with Credits: 
$1450, $2200 and up. 


For descriptive booklet, deck-plan 
and rates, apply to: 


tel acess PICTORIAL will se- 
cure accurate and complete 
information on questions relating 
to travel without charge to its 
readers. All that is necessary is 
that those wishing travel informa- 
tion fill out the attached coupon. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL is also 
in the market at all times for in- 
teresting travel photographs. 


COUPON 











I am interested in visiting..... 


Please send me rates of fare and 


hotel expenses for ........ weeks’ 
trip. I desire to limit my expenses 
eens or 00. (Fill out maximum 
figure.) 

Ba cura Rar pee meas 
SEE. sve. ate aes cise eas 

















UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


or 


EN ROUTE SERVICE, Inc. 
Evecutive Offices: 
Hotel Plaza, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 6342 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel Palmer House 


Plaza 8290 State & Monroe Sts 
Randolph 7500 


SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 

Schroth Building 1438 Land Title Bldg 

240 Stockton Street Brow & Chestnut Sts 
Douglas 3157 Kitten} se 5468 























GERMANY? 
LAND OF BEAUTY 














W 1EN longing for th. [- eau- 
tiful — go he CG. mm iny! 
[ laming snowsof Alpine sunse ts, 
eme rald depths of mountain 
| ihe s, breath. ss silence ol the 
Druids’ hallowed forest abloom 
with flowers and sagas, lofty ath- 
« deal spires mirror ed in the lrem- 
bling silver of mayje slic rivers, the 
roar of the sea... Bold castles 
lowe ring on forbidding crags, 
me dieval lowns which Time for- 





gel, slumb: ring in their ancient 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMALION OFFICE 


splendor. | he scenes of Grimm's 


fairy tales. famous story lowns 


like Hamelin, the Died Diper’s 
cily All this enc hanting beauty 


lempts you and calls yc u lo come 


S Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on 
Beautiful Germany 
PR scscsisivicnceins : 
lo G rmany for your vacation! 















































ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON. 
Author of “The Son of Dr. Tradusac.” 





YW BOOKS ant tees MAKERS | 
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ROBERT NATHAN. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Wife.’ 


By J. W. Duffield 


THE SON OF DR. TRADUSAC. By Elizabeth Hunting- almost forgetting he had one. His mother loved him, frightful scene, Abner left home and sought work 
ton. New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. but she was weak and colorless. In the home there He was fitted for no special employment and had to 


that Elizabeth Huntington, whose first novel, 
“The Son of Dr. Tradusac,” has recently ap- 
peared, was killed instantly in an automobile accident 


A TOUCH OF TRAGEDY inheres in the fact 


was “a perpetual atmosphere of uncertainty and cloudi- take what was offered. He sank to the lowest and 
ness, punctuated, as time passed, by a sort of timid most sordid depths. In an interval between jobs he 
nagging on Mrs. Tradusac’s part, which her husband married Stella, and she made life a hell for him 
met with silence or with harshness.” She was lazy, slovenly, and openly unfaithful. A child 


born of the marriage died. 


before the work had been offered for publication. Her Mrs. Tradusac died when Abner was 10, and the - : , 

. . : . : Stella finally went the way of all flesh, to Abner’s 
untimely death removed from the field of American doctor married again. There was never any real affec- attain eetlet Wien te wate 6 deumebans dttast t 
letters of an author of brilliant promise. tion between Abner and his step-mother, though the : ; P 


The theme of the story is an unpleasant one, 
the gradual deterioration in character of the scion of 


: : ff t llege. 
a wealthy and socially prominent household, his des- . . 


latter tried meticulously to “do her duty” by the boy. 
It was a relief to all concerned when the lad was sent 


rehabilitate himself. For a time he succeeded, got a 
good position, advanced in the good opinion of his 
employers and married the daughter of a well-to-do 
family. Then an old flame of his new wife came along, 


perate attempt to rehabilitate himself, and his final There the adolescent youth became enamored of she prepared to divorce her husband, and he, who 

collapse. Stella, a worthless servant girl, who led him on until really loved her, was plunged into anguish and despair. 
Abner, the central character, a timid, sensitive the inevitable happened—a circumstance that she her- Decidedly, Abner was out of luck. 

child, passed his early years in New York during the self had carefully planned. To supply her with money, It is a gloomy but compelling portrayal of the 


Gay Nineties. His father, the doctor, was pompous, he stole from his companions, was caught and expelled collapse of apparently impregnable respectability when 
arbitrary and self-indulgent, caring little for his son, from college. His father was furious, and, after a put to the acid test. 








Pen Points 














week at his alma mater, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. During the 

morning he served as literary adviser to youthful aspirants, who brought 
their manuscripts to him for expert criticism and discussion. In the afternoon 
he acted as instructor in fencing, a sport in which he excels. A new volume of 
his poems, ‘“‘The Cedar Box,” will be published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
this Spring. 


R ‘wet NATHAN, author of “The Bishop’s Wife,” recently spent a 


“* * x * ** “K Es 
ALTER VOGDES, author of “A Great Man” (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
began his apprenticeship as a writer early in life. At 15 he was doing 
newspaper reporting on The Atlantic City Review from noon until 10 o’clock 
at night; and from that time till 2 o’clock in the morning he did proofreading. 
About that same period of his life Vogdes sold candy in the streets of Trenton, 
N. J., wearing a white suit and a hat about a foot and a half high. Not wholly 
pleasant, but giving him a chance to study all types of human nature. 
* *f * * * * * 
wr CATHER’S masterpiece, ‘My Antonia’ (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), has been chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club as its “outstand- 
ing older book” for May. Commenting on this selection, Dorothy Canfield says: 
“It is eleven years since it was published, and the continued absorption of it by 
our national reading public is something to remember in moments of depression. 
* * * oe % * 
I F ONE IS to judge from what R. H. Mottram, author of “The Borough- 
monger” (Little, Brown & Co.), has written his preface to ‘Joseph and 
His Brethren,” we would not say offhand that he partook of what he calls “the 
Cocktail School of Literature.” Of course, as he says, “it all depends on what 
you want. If you like that school of fiction—which plays variations upon such 
incidents as that of Lord Snooks shooting the lovely Miss Jones in the back 
as she is coming out of the bathroom—all right.” De gustibus non disputandum. 





The Secret of Making Money 


in Photography and Motion Picture Projection 



















ye 
There a? maderful r making Money in < 
l’rofessional . Nake ut apy "it mn we trained in | the modern, . % 
artistic methods. ie mal yractical instruction under fa 
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The Book Outline 


FORTHCOMING FICTION 

THE TIGER OF CLOUD RIVER. By Ridgewell Cullum. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

RAIN BEFORE SEVEN. By Jessie Douglas Fox. (Payson & Clarke.) 

THE BANDITS. By Panait Istrati. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

THE MAN IN THE WHITE SLICKER. By Leonard H. Nason (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.) 

GONE NATIVE, By A. G. Hastings. (Macaulay Company.) 

NEWLY-PUBLISHED NOVELS 

MINSTRELS IN SATIN. By Elizabeth Cobb Chapman. (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co.) Romance in Bohemian circles on the Riviera. 

TOMORROW NEVER COMES. By R. L. Duffus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
\ capital story with a revolutionary Latin-American country as a background. 

THE THREE COURIERS. By Compton Mackenzie. (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Doughty deeds of secret service agents in the Balkans. 

STONE DAUGHERTY. By John P. Fort. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A stirring 
novel bearing on early pioneer life in Tennessee. 

TREADMILL. By Lola Jean Simpson. (The Macmillan Company.) The 
teaching experiences of a sensitive girl. 
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Put Mid-Week Pictorial into the 
homes in your locality. We pay 
you liberally to take care of new 
and renewal subscriptions. 


Assistance given you in every 
way to help make our spare-time 
plan a success. 


Fill in and mail us the form be- 
low for full particulars. 








Mid-Week Pictorial, 

229 West 43d Street, N. Y. C. 

Published by The New York Times Company 
Send me full information about your spare- 

time plan. 
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Plaster model of the Byrd Base at 
Little America, Antarctica—executed 
by V. Schofield Wickham from plans 
drawn by Edgar C. Barratt, Engineer, 
and Williams & Barratt, Architects. 


Life as Lived in an Antarctic Village 


OMMANDER BYRD and Russell by those who have seen this continent 
Owen (The Times correspondent and those who know that in a short 


. ; : time they will be imprisoned by in- 
with the party ) are sending dispatches tense cold and an encircling band of 


by wireless to The New York Times ice which nothing can penetrate. It 

station in New York telling of activ- is a strange home.” 

ities of the expedition in their Winter Vices thiin illite ie tin die 

quarters, recently described by Mr. ever established, is being erected, the experi- 

Owen as ences of the party as they prepare for their 

long siege, explorations that may be under- 

“a home on a vast table-land of shitt- taken—all are a part of a unique story coming 
ing ice, where they will live for a year through the ether from a distance of approxi- 
in absolute isolation. It is an isolation mately 10,000 miles to be read in New York 
which can hardly be imagined except the next morning only in 


Che New York Cimes 


Read The Times Every Day 
So As Not to Miss a Chapter 


ORDER THE TIMES AT YOUR NEWS STAND 
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They Tell You! 


We Tell You — YOU’LL AGREE! 


IS THE GREATEST 100% TALKING THRILLER EVER MADE! 


“It holds you—thrilling. 
‘Alibi’ easily takes its 
place toward the top in 
its line. The best the 
stage or screen has 
offered in its recent era of 
crimeand punishment.’’ 

John S. Cohen, The Sun 


‘“‘A crackerjack thriller. 
‘Alibi’ is so tense, so full 
of gripping drama it 
makes one grasp his 
theatre seat and abso- 
lutely shiver with excite- 
ment. You’re going to 
go strong for it.’’ 

—trene Thirer, Daily News 


‘‘By far the best of gang- 
ster films. Realism and 
genuine thrills in latest 
talking crook melo- 
drama.’”’ 


F. Mordaunt Hall, 
N. Y. Times 


“‘Alibi’ is distinctly 
worth seeing. It’s a great 
show. ‘Alibi’ definitely 
sets a standard for enter- 
tainment.”’ 

Rose Pelswick, Eve. Journal 


‘“*ALIBI’ tops all thrillers in 
talkers. Holdon toyour chairs, 
children, when you see ‘Alibi,’ 
for there are more thrills in 
it than the roller coaster of 
Palisades Park. The best crime 
picture which has hit Broad- 
way. Don’t miss ‘Alibi.’ It 
tops them all.’’ 

—Bland, Mirror 


“Thrilling film. Great Talkie. 
Theslickest talkie ‘meller’ yet 
produced. Some afternoon or 
evening when you havea ‘yen’ 
for thrills, buy yourself a 
ticket and we guarantee that 
you won’t come away disap- 


pointed. Chester Morris is 
superb. The best movie bet 
| 99 


of all. 
—Regina Cannon, N. Y. American 


‘‘Hereisa picture you just 
cannot miss. From view- 
point of dramatic con- 
struction, the most com- 
mendabletalking picture 
to date. You’ll find your- 
self teetering upon the 
edge of your seat.’’ 


—George Gerhard, Eve.World 


“Itisaknockout..Rialto 
cheers Thriller. Deserves 
a long and prosperous 
career on Broadway.’’ 


—Katharine Zimmermann, 
Eve. Telegram 


“A highly suspenseful 
melodrama. One of the 
most frankly exciting 
dramatic efforts the new 
audible medium has yet 
devised.’’ 


Richard Watts, Jr., 
Herald-Tribune 


‘“*Alibi’ is a picture you 
will want to see. Its bat- 
ting average was 99%, 
Thrilling underworld 
tale.’’ 

Lois Bull, Eve. Graphic 


Roland West’s Sensation of the Age! 


From the Stage Play “NIGHTSTICK” by John Wray, J. C. Nugent and Elaine Sterne Carrington. 


44th ST 


@ Twice DAILY: 2:45. 8:45 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


THEATRE 


3 — oe SUNDAY: 


8:45 
sunts " paki ee 
8 WEEKS AHEAD 


POPULAR PRICES — TICKETS 50c to $2.00 








